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THE  MAKING  OF  A  WINDOW 

in  the  “American  Architect” 

By  Joseph  G.  Reynolds,  Jr.,  Craftsman 


The  origin  of  the  making  of 
glass  is  so  remote  as  to  be  lost 
in  the  mists  of  legendary  days. 
But  the  painting  and  the  making 
of  stained  glass  windows  is  com¬ 
paratively  a  new  att,  belonging 
wholly  to  the  Christian  Era.  It 
developed  along  with  and  as  a 
part  of  Gothic  architecture,  un¬ 
til  under  the  patronage  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Church  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  art  speedily 
reached  a  high  state  of  perfection. 

Many  theories  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  the  idea  of  using  stained  glass 
in  windows.  But  in  all  the  study 
that  has  been  given  to  early  work 
no  gradual  development  from 
crude  beginnings  has  ever  been 
traced.  Indeed  the  very  oldest 
windows  dating  from  the  elev¬ 
enth  and  twelfth  centuries  are 
today  the  most  beautiful  in  ex- 
istence.  This  fact  tends  to  show 
that  the  necessary  development 
probably  took  place  in  another 
craft,  and  the  knowledge  thus 
gained  was  then  made  use  of  in 
this  one. 


Mr.  Westlake  in  his  “History 
of  Design  in  Painted  Glass”  de¬ 
velops  a  very  plausible  theory 
that  the  first  stained  glass  win¬ 
dow  was  inspired  by  the  early 
enamels.  Almost  every  one  knows 
what  a  cloisonne  enamel  plaque 
is.  Upon  a  copper  base  are  sol¬ 
dered  copper  wires  in  some  sort 
of  a  design.  The  spaces  between 
the  wires  are  filled  with  opaque 
colored  enamel,  and  the  plaque  is 
fired  in  a  kiln.  Place  this  clois¬ 
onne  plaque  upright  against  the 
light,  substitute  lead  for  the  cop¬ 
per  wires,  use  transparent  for  the 
opaque  glass  and  you  have  a 
stained  glass  window. 

Whether  the  theory  that  this 
is  the  prototype  of  the  stainel 
glass  window  is  correct  or  not, 
certain  it  is  that  a  very  close  rela¬ 
tion  existed  between  the  en- 
ameler’s  craft  as  practiced  at 
Limoges,  France,  and  the  craft 
of  the  mediaeval  glazier.  The  ac¬ 
companying  illustrations  show  the 
Baptism  of  Our  Lord.  One  is  an 
early  champleve  enamel  plaque 

Continued  on  next  page 
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The  Making  of  a  Window 

Co\n  'inued  from  page  1 

now  in  the  Morgan  collection  of 
enamels  at  the  Metropolitan 
Musenm  of  Art  in  New  York, 
and  the  other,  a  medallion  from 
the  twelfth  century  great  central 
west  window  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Chartres.  The  composition,  the 
drawing  of  the  figures  and 
details  and  especially  the  naive 
arrangement  of  the  river  Jordan 
— in  which  Christ  is  standing 
waist  deep,  while  Saint  John 
the  Baptist  and  the  Anvel  re¬ 
main  drv  shod — are  strikingly 
alike.  ‘  ’  • 

Briefly  stated,  a  stained  glass 
window  is  a  mosaic  of  pieces  of 
colored  glass  firmly  held  together 
in  their  correct  positions  by  strips 
of  grooved  metal  called  leads. 

Literally,  stained  glass  is  glass 
that  has  been  colored  in  the  mak¬ 
ing,  not  by  the  craftsman  who 
constructs  the  window,  but  by 
the  maker  of  the  glass  itself  .  The 
color  is  produced  by  the  admix¬ 
ture  of  various  metallic  oxides 
in  the  molten  mass  while  it  is  “in 
the  pot,’’  to  use  the  technical 
phrase;  hence  the  term  “pot- 
metal”  glass.  Again  painted 
glass,  whether  Stained  or  white, 
has  had  an  opaque  pigment  paint¬ 
ed  upon  its  surface  and  then  has 
been  “fired”  or  burned  in  a  kiln. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  pigment  is  employed  merely 
for  giving  detail  and  stopping 
out  light  where  desirable,  and  not 
to  give  color. 

A  visit  to  she  studio  of  a  glass 
worker  is  of  unusual  interest  in 
this  commercial  age  of  burs,  for 
this  ancient  craft  is  on.e  of  the 
few  examples  of  the  all  but  van¬ 
ished  crafts  in  which  no  machin¬ 


ery  is  used  in  the  processes  of 
manufacture. 

After  going  through  a  glass 
worker’s  studio  the  wife  of  an 
eminent  sculptor  was  heard  to 
remark  that  it  seemed  as  though 
she  had  almost  stepped  backward 
into  mediaeval  times.  She  found 
there  a  spirit  of  friendly  co-oper¬ 
ation.  an  earnest  desire  on  the 
of  each  worker  to  contribute  the 
best  artistic  efforts  of  which  he 
was  capable,  and  a  joy  in  the 
work  .  These  factors,  she  said, 
are  very  strongly  suggestive  of 
mediaeval  guilds. 

Then,  too,  the  methods  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  workshop  today  are 
essentially  the  same  as  they  were 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  medi¬ 
aeval  worker  drew  his  car  oons  on 
the  work  bench  in  charcoal  or 
chalk.  We  fioday  make  our  full 
sized  drawings  with  charcoal  on 
heavy  white  paper.  He  cut  his 
glass  by  drawing  a  red  hot  iron 
across  the  sheet  and  then  snap¬ 
ping  it  in  two  pieces  by  gripping 
it  with  both  hands  and  exerting 
pressure.  He  then  shaped  the 
piece  by  chipping  it  with  a  “groz- 
ing”  iron.  We  cut  our  glass  by 
means  of  a  diamond  or  a  steel 
wheel  and  shape  the  piece  accu¬ 
rately  by  “grozin”  with  pliers. 
The  ancient  craftsman  planed  his 
lead  by  hand  or  molded  it.  AY e 
moderns  buv  ours  from  a  manu- 
facturer  who  mills  it  out  or  forces 
it  through  a  die.  He  heated  his 
solderipg  iron  in  a  charcoal  flame. 
We  heat  our  irons  by  attaching 
a  cord  to  the  electric  light  socket 
in  the  same  wav  that  the  modern 
housewife  heats  her  electric  flat 
iron. 

Let  us,  then,  see  how  a  window 
is  made,  and  trace,  by  the  aid  of 
Continued  o\n  page  19 
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COMING  EVENTS 

June  14th  is  Commencement ! 
Do  we  realize  that  in  but  a  few 
days  the  black  smocks  we  know 
so  well  will  be  discarded.  We 
are  sorry  to  bid  yon  “ good-bye”, 
Seniors,  but  we  wish  you  heaps 
of  luck  when  you  shoulder  your 
sheepskins  and  knock  on  the  door 
of  hard  knocks. 

June  1st  is  the  Picnic,  is  every 
rne  coming’  ?  Of  course — merri¬ 
ment  is  sure  to  wax  high!  We 
are  promised  a  jolly  time. 

*  *  * 

The  Maiden’s  Lament 

Comrades,  leave  me  here  a  little, 
while  I  muse  on  many  things ; 
Leave  me  here,  and  when  you 
want  me,  sound  the  banjo 
dulcet  strings. 

Let  me  cast  my  roving  optic  down 
the  vista  of  the  Past, 
Meditate  on  all  my  follies,  from 
my  first  act  to  my  last. 

All  the  list  of  weary  blunders 
had  their  end  and  and  start 
From  the  day  I  first  determined 
I  would  give  myself  to  Art — 

From  the  day  I  perpetrated  an 
umbrella  stand  much  garn¬ 
ished  : 

Then  a  drain-pipe  with  scrap  pic¬ 
tures  neatly  pasted  on  and 
varnished. 


But  this  kind  of  decoration  speed¬ 
ily  went  out  of  style, 

So  I  turned  me  round  and  painted 
daisies  on  a  sky-blue  tile. 

Then  a  red-legged  stork  I  painted, 
’mid  some  rushes  on  a  panel; 

Next  I  made  a  lovely  study  of 
some  cat-tails  worked  on 
flannel. 

I  have  “etched”  a  dozen  doilies, 
painted  four  depressing 
placques, 

Covered  with  Kate  Greenaway 
children,  menu  pasteboards 
bv  the  stacks. 

Done  “drawn  work,”  made  rib¬ 
bon  roses,  burnished  plaster 
things  with  gilt, 

Sketched  papa’s  face  on  the  tea¬ 
pot,  and  have  made  a  “crazy 
quilt.” 

Comrades,  I  am  very  weary,  and 
my  heart  is  sorely  vexed, 

Is  this  game  of  Art  ’most  finished  ? 
If  it  isn’t  what  comes  next? 

Must  I  try  to  do  wood-carving? 
Must  I  learn  to  model  some? 

Hark !  the  banjo  calls  me  onward, 
Comrades,  wearily  I  come. 

Bessie  Chandler, 
in  Montreal  Gazette. 


‘  ‘  I  shall  pass  through  this  world 
but  once.  Any  good  thing  there¬ 
fore  that  I  can  do,  or  any  kind¬ 
ness  that  I  can  show  to  any  hu¬ 
man  being,  let  me  do  it  now. 

“Let  me  not  defer  it  or  neglect 
it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way 
again.  ’  ’ 
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WHISTLER’S  WIT 


The  last  has  not  been  said  of 
high  hatted  James  McNeill  Whist¬ 
ler,  painter  and  wit.  It  will  not 
be  said,  we  imagine,  until  he  has 
been  psycho-analyzed  in  a  thous¬ 
and  pages — and  perhaps  not  even 
then.  But  there  has  been  published 
lately  a  volume  of  anecdotes,  epi¬ 
grams,  tales  told  by  the  illustri¬ 
ous  artist  to  Elizabeth  Robins  and 
Josph  Pennell,  “The  Whistler 
Journal.” 

The  leisurely  reader  of  this  vol¬ 
ume  will  discover  therein  treas¬ 
ures  of  savage  wit,  ironical  com¬ 
ment  upon  men,  women  and 
affairs  of  those  flamboyant  days 
of  the  19th  century  when  the 
select  wore  sunflowers  in  their 
buttonholes  and  led  lobsters  about 
on  ribbons. 

Whistler  had  promised  to  come 
to  a  dinner  at  Solferino’s,  a  Lon¬ 
don  restaurant,  and  did  not  come 
in  time. 

“The  others  would  not  wait. 
Instead,  his  empty  chair  was 
solemnly  asked:  ‘Mr.  Whistler, 
will  you  have  some  of  this?’ 
And  he  was  served  with  every¬ 
thing  from  the  soup,  one  course 
piled  in  the  plates  after  another 
and  his  glasses  were  filled.  At 
last  he  arrived — with  the  dessert 
— was  shown  his  place,  took  it  all 
in,  and  without  a  word,  ate  his 
cold  dinner  backward.” 

On  another  occasion  the  master 
had  just  come  to  town  and  was 
staying  at  the  Heinemann’s.  At 
dinner  were  the  Pennells,  Mrs. 
Chalmers  Mitchell,  a  Marchesa 
Something — an  English  woman — 
Arthur  Symons  and  Walter  Arm¬ 
strong. 

“At  dinner  Armstrong  was  full 


of  official  swagger ;  you  could  see 
how  accustomed  he  was  to  play¬ 
ing  the  director  at  the  dinner 
table  as  in  his  gallery,  and  telling 
people  all  about  art  generally.  He 
began  to  tell  Whistler  there  was 
never  such  a  thing  as  an  artistic 
period  or  country.  ‘Dear  me,’  said 
Whistler,  ‘It’s  very  flattering  to 
find  that  I  have  made  you  see  at 
last,  but,  really,  you  know,  I  think 
I  shall  have  to  copyright  my  little 
things  after  this!’  ” 

During  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  this  most  extraordinary  of 
American  painters  looked  not  un¬ 
like  an  old-fa'shioned  American 
barkeeper.  He  wore  a  white  waist¬ 
coat  with  sleeves,  and  he  had  the 
thick  curly  hair  so  fashionable 
among  bartenders.  He  had  also, 
and  this  is  a  point  of  distinction 
between  him  and  the  lost  tribe  of 
glass  wipers,  innumerable  mon¬ 
ocles  in  his  pockets,  and  would 
replace  one  by  the  other  in  the 
passage  of  repartee. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough 
wanted  to  be  painted  by  Whist¬ 
ler,  and  invited  him  and  Mrs. 
Whistler  to  Blenheim,  where,  the 
duke  wrote,  they  would  “all  work 
like  niggers.”  And  then  the 
duke  died. 

“  ‘Well,  you  know,’  Whistler 
said,  ‘I  accepted  the  commission, 
the  first  of  that  sort  I  ever  had, 
and  I  wrote  him  so — one  of  my 
charming  letters — and  now  I  shall 
never  know  whether  mv  letter 

t / 

killed  him  or  whether  he  died  be¬ 
fore  he  got  it.’  ” 

Whistler’s  method  of  making 
his  entrancing  nocturnes,  he  ex¬ 
plained  to  Joseph  Pennell,  was  as 
hard  as  training  for  a  foot  race. 
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Whistler’s  Wit 

He  would  note  an  evening  effect 
and  come  back  from  dinner  by 
the  same  ispot  with  his  friend 
Way.  One  night  the  nocturne 
would  be  there,  the  effect  he 
wanted.  And  he  would  stand, 
leaning  on  the  embankment  wall, 
looking. 

And  when  he  had  looked  long 
he  would  turn  around,  with  his 
back  to  the  subject,  and  begin  to 
recite  the  subject  in  a  sort  of 
chant.  “The  sky  is  lighter  than 
the  water,  the  houses  darkest. 
There  are  eight  houses,  the  sec¬ 
ond  is  the  lowest,  the  fifth  the 
highest.  The  tone  of  all  is  the 
same.  The  first  has  two  lighted 
windows,  one  above  the  other; 
the  second  has  four.” 

“No,”  said  Way.  Then  Whist¬ 
ler  would  wheel  about,  look,  and 
correct  his  mistakes,  turn  his 
back  and  begin  again.  And  so  it 
would  go  till  he  was  right;  then 
he  would  say  “Good-night,”  go 
straight  home  to  bed,  and  the  next 
day  would  paint  his  nocturne. 

“Whistler  laughed  at  Ruskin 
as  he  laughed  at  the  Academy,” 
the  Journal  continues.  “A  Rus¬ 
kin  story  that  we  believe  has 
never  been  printed  is  of  an  old 
lady  who  met  him  once  at  dinner 
and  was  impressed  at  meeting  an 
artist — she  knew  little  of  artists, 
having  always  lived  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  she  confided  to  him.  “But 
she  added,  ‘I  have  a  cousin  who 
was  an  artist.  Perhaps  you  have 
heard  of  him — John  Ruskin.’ 
Whistler  leaned  over  sympatheti¬ 
cally  and  said,  ‘Really,  madam, 
you  must  not  let  this  distress  you 
too  much.  We  all  have  our  rela¬ 
tions  of  whom  we  are  ashamed.’  ” 

— Washington  Star. 


Inspiration 

The  world  seems  bright  and  fair, 
today, 

And  the  sky,  most  wondrous 
blue, 

For  I  am  ’neath  ambition’s  spell 
Great,  noble  deeds  to  do ! 

Far  down  in  the  human  heart 
There  dwelleth  ambition’s  fire. 
By  love  and  truth  and  beauty 
fed, 

It  reaches  high,  and  higher, - 

The  flame  points  toward  the  sky, 
And  its  impulse,  warm,  we  feel, 
To  climb,  and  hope  to  reach,  some 
day 

The  star  of  the  ideal. 

So  the  world  seems  bright  and 
fair  to-day 

And  the  sky,  most  wondrous 
blue, 

For  I  am  ’neath  ambition’s  spell 
Great,  noble  deeds  to  do ! 

—Helen  E.  Mills,  ’25 

.V. 

WWW 

From  the  “Yale  Record” 

The  Frenchman — “You  told  me 
zat  ze  word  words  ‘sight’  and 
‘vision’  vair  ze  same.” 

His  Friend — ‘  ‘  Sure  they  are.  ’  ’ 
“Well,  moil  Dieu!  Why  did 
my  girl  give  me  ze — vat  you  call? 
— razzberries  when  I  call  her 
a  ‘sight’  ?” 

*  #  # 

From  the 

Munich  ‘  ‘  Simplicissimus  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  What !  Dinner  isn ’t  ready  ? 
Then  I’m  going  to  a  restaurant.” 

“But  wait  just  five  minutes.” 
“Will  it  be  ready  then?”  “No, 
I’ll  come  with  you.” 
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Consider  the  Models 

How  would  it  seem  to  see  your¬ 
self  seventy  times  on  the  walls  cf 
our  Boston  Public  Library?  More¬ 
over,  how  would  it  feel  to  be  able 
to  say  that  you  had  posed  for 
Sir  Edwin  Abbey  and  for  John 
Singer  Sargent,  and  to  know  that 
you  were  a  positive  inspiration  to 
the  greatest  of  modern  painters? 

I  think  you  would  feel  a  trifle 
“peeved”  if,  in  spite  of  these 
honors,  not  one  word  could  you 
find  about  yourself  in  the  largest 
library  in  New  England — the 
very  library  whose  walls  you 
adorn  in  seventy  places ! 

Such  is  the  case  of  Antonio 
Corsi,  an  artists’  model  and  the 
greatest  in  his  profession. 

Since  my  only  source  of  in¬ 
formation  is  a  magazine  '  article 
by  Elizabeth  Irwin,  I  do  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  do  more  than  select 


and  quote  from  her  interesting 
account. 

“Personally  Mr.  Corsi  is  a  very 
agreeable  chap.  He  has  a  way  of 
getting  connected  with  people 
that  has  been  the  making  of  him 
professionally.  It  renders  him 
not  only  a  good  model,  but  a 
genuine  inspiration  to  the  artist 
who  is  working  from  him. 

‘  ‘  Twenty-seven  years  it  is,  since 
he  first  posed  in  London  for  Mr. 
Moscheles,  who  discovered  him 
playing  with  a  band  of  wander r 
ing  minstrels  in  England. 

“After  he  had  been  several 
years  in  Paris,  be  secured  a  letter 
to  the  Princess  Luise,  whose 
statue  of  the  Christ,  now  in  St, 
Paul’s,  was  done  from  him. 

Once  in  touch  with  royalty,  he 
became  a  fad  with  the  artistic 
among  them. 

At  this  juncture  of  his  career, 
he  was  discovered  by  Sargent, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  London 
painting  the  now  famous  prophets 
for  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
Sargent  seized  upon  him  with 
such  avidity  that  he  did  not  let 
him  go  until  he  had  painted  from 
him  eleven  of  these.  For  the  won¬ 
derful  Hosea,  which  was  the  first 
to  be  done,  Corsi  boasts  that  he 
stood  three  hours  and  twenty-five 
minutes  without  moving.  ‘Were 
yon  not  exhausted?’  is  the  natural 
inquiry  to  cap  this  exploit.  ‘Ah, 
yes,  I  was  tired,  but,  my  friend, 
you  should  have  seen  Sargent,’  is. 
his  characteristic  retort.  It  to  k 
twenty -five  minutes  to  arrange 
the  Hosea  draperies,  and  three 
to  paint  in  the  entire  figure.  This 
remarkable  and  absolutely  un- 

a/ 

equalled  feat  of  endurance  so 
ingratiated  Corsi  with  Sargent 
that  upon  the  heels  of  Hosea  im- 

Continued  on  page  15 
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1923 

A  “ shower”  was  given  to  Edith 
Beuttil  at  the  home  of  Shirley 
Hopkins  in  Newton  Highlands, 
last  month.  The  whole  affair 
nrryed  to  he  ouite  a  pleasant  sur¬ 
prise  to  Miss  Beuttil. 

Eileen  Hallisey  and  Catherine 
Walsh  are  teaching  at  the  Qirney 
High  School.  They  will  continue 
to  teach  through  the  rest  of  the 
school  year.  They  are  interested 
observers  watching  the  struggles 
of  the  sister  of  a  well-known  Jun¬ 
ior,  trying  to  keep  up  his  brilliant 
record. 

The  Sophomores  and  Seniors 
need  to  be  saving  their  pennies 
to  buy  flowers  if  plans  discussed 
on  May  3rd  go  through.  Lee 
Court  and  James  Fitzgerald  are 
going  to  paddle  down  from  Win¬ 
chester  to  the  harbor  in  an 
eighteen  foot  canoe.  There  a 
sail  is  to  be  hoisted.  The  objec¬ 
tive  planned  is  Rockport.  We 
wish  them  luck,  they  have  need 
of  it.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  to  be 
4 ‘pilot.” 

The  portrait  class  was  fortun¬ 
ate  to  have  Mr.  Martin  Bowman, 
a  lobster  fisherman  of  Rockport, 
again  for  a  model.  “Martin” 
listened  to  an  invitation  to  join 
the  canoe  party  but  decided  to 
wait  at  Rockport.  Martin  is  a 
patient  man. 

Strong  evidence  of  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
gerald’s  faith  in  Mr.  Court’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  handle  the  canoe  will  be 
worn  under  his  coat  in  the  form 
of  a  cork  vest. 


1924 

Will  the  far  famed  certificate 
sheets  certify  a  certain  period  of 
rest  for  each  student  who,  having 
rushed  and  scurried  about  during 
the  last  few  days,  has  satisfac¬ 
torily  completed  his  or  her  work? 

Of  course  the  Junior  dance  will 
have  been  successfully  passed  by 
the  time  this  issue  comes  from  the 
press,  but  this  forecast  may  easily 
serve  for  its  report.  “The  Junior 
Prom  of  May  18th  was  a  brilliant 
affair.  The  decorations,  music, 
and  all  lent  an  atmosphere  of  dig¬ 
nity  and  charm  befitting  an  Art 
School  in  every  way.” 

How  many  are  going  to  Rock¬ 
port  this  summer  with  Sam 
Armour?  If  you  plan  to,  use 
Devoe’s  colors  and  have  your 
picture  taken  that  they  may  have 
ALL  the  famous  artists’  pictures 
for  their  advertisements. 

-V-  -V- 

WWW 

1925 

Spencer  is  engaged,  so  he  says, 
but  to  whom? 

Several  of  our  class  have  been 
taking  up  horseback  riding.  They 
have  been  out  in  the  Fellsway,  in 
Winchester.  Here’s  a  secret— 
Lee  Court,  Bea  Bowry,  and  Alice 
Mulcahey  are  soon  t3  challenge 
the  other  classes  in  horsemanship. 

We  note  that  Jinks  has  added 
another  accomplishment  to  her 
credit.  She  is  a  shark  at  poker 
solitaire. 

The  Sophs  are  going  to  have 
an  outing.  Mary  Connolly,  Nina 
Creed,  and  Chester  Douglas  are 
making  the  arrangements. 

A  contest  is  now  well  under 
way.  With  Dot  Frail  and  Fran¬ 
ces  Glennon  as  judges.  The  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  decide  who  is  the  best 
cake-maker  in  the  class.  Of 

Continued  on  page  8 
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course  they  will  also  have  to 
judge  the  best  cake-eater,  so  line 
up  boys,  bring  your  creole  with 
you.  It  might  take  more  than 
Couee  to  cure  you  if  you  rely  on 
eating  cake  where  borax  was  used 
for  baking  powder. 

Our  idea  of  nothing  at  all — 
Leon  arguing  with  Hannah  on 
religion. 

W  'Jv  *Jr 

1926 

The  freshman  class  held  its  last 
regular  meeting  on  Monday,  May 
7  and  decided  to  have  their  class 
picture  taken  on  Thursday,  May 
10.  This  will  be  taken  on  the 
steps  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library  by  Fairfield,  a  noted 
Boston  photographer.  The  class 
decided  that  they  would  not  hold 
an  outing  as  they  had  planned, 
but  would  co-operate  with  the 
Student  Organization  in  carrying 
out  plans  for  their  sketching 
party  to  be  held  in  the  near 
future. 

The  cubs  feel  quite  proud  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  recent  Chi¬ 
nese  Operetta  they  noticed  that 
eight  out  of  he  twelve  leading 
parts  were  taken  by  members  of 
the  class  of  ’26.  And  that  thir¬ 
teen  out  of  the  nineteen  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  chorus  were  also 
yearlings. 

Cheer  up  folks!  We  will  soon 
be  Sophomores  and  already  we 
look  forward  to  smock  day.  Es¬ 
pecially  do  Fred  Russell,  Ken 
Morang,  Larry  Shattuck,  and 
others  who  received  special  at¬ 
tention  not  published  on  the 
program  for  last  October  the 
twentieth. 

#  #  # 


Students  ’  Assooi at?  on 
The  Students’  Association  held 
a  meeting,  Wednesday.  May  9, 
to  nominate  officers  for  1923-1924. 
Mr.  Farnum  made  a  few  remarks 
and  turned  the  assembly  over  to 
Mr.  Wilder,  who  spoke  about  the. 
honors  to  be  given  to  the  pupils, 
receiving  the  highest  ranks  in 
their  work. 

The  meeting  was  then  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mr.  Bailey.  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  meeting  of  February 
7,  was  read  by  tfie  Secretary, 
Fred  Russell.  The  Treasurer’s 
report  was  bead  by  Miss  Marion 
Hunter. 

The  nominations  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

For  President : — 

Miss  Celia  Hawley 
Miss  Doris  Dennen 
Mr.  Richard  Ellinger 
For  Vice-President : — 

Miss  Alice  Davies 
Miss  Miriam  Smith 
Mr.  Walter  Bennett 
For  Secretary : — 

Mr.  Elmer  Hall 
Mr.  Harold  Pyke 
Mr.  Fred  Russell 
For  Treasurer : — 

Miss  Emma  Osgood 
Mr.  Harold  Lindergreen 

Mr.  Bailey  then  appointed  an 
election  committee,  consisting  of 
Fred  Robinson,  Marion  Kendrick. 
Marion  Hocuenberry  and  Warren 
Buckley. 
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Who  Is  the  Real  Artist  ? 

I  have  two  friends,  both  artists. 
Both  had  studios.  The  studio 
of  the  first  friend  is  a  gorgeous 
haunt.  China.  India  and  Persia 
have  covered  the  floors  with  rain¬ 
bow  rugs.  The  windows  are 
shrouded  in  Egyptian  prints.  The 
lavender  and  lemon  walls  are  hue  1 
with  pictures.  Always  the  studio 
is  mellow  with  lantern  light.  “I 
cannot  stand  the  crude,  harsh 
light  of  day,”  my  friend  explains. 
“It  wrecks  the  delicate  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  my  mood.” 

For  the  same  reascn  she  cannot 
breathe  regular  air.  A  mist  of 
oriental  incense  fills  the  room  by 
day  or  night.  Through  it  the 
colors  swim  in  blurs  of  helio¬ 
trope.  old  green,  dull  gold  and 
Chinese  red.  Through  it  my 
friend  slips  clad  in  wondrous 
trousered  suits,  heavy  with  em¬ 
broidery  of  gilt  and  silk,  and 
buttons  of  clear  jade.  Your 
senses  swim  in  color  and  your 
soul  begins  to  pant  with  eager¬ 
ness  to  build  some  beauty  there. 

Conlu:aed  dn  page  15 
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New  Paris  Center  for 
American  Art 

American  Art  Student 

A  new  art  center  in  Paris  for 
Americans  will  be  established  soon 
by  the  purchase  of  the  Hotel  de 
Lausun,  a  large  and  fine  building 
on  the  lie  St.  Louis,  in  the  Seine. 
At  a  meeting  of  members  of  a 
committee  of  the  National  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Design  assurances  were 
received  from  patrons  of  art  that 
the  money  to  purchase  the  build¬ 
ing  would  be  raised. 

The  institution  is  designed  to 
provide  a  place  where  contact 
may  be  made  between  French  and 


American  artists,  students  and 
patrons  of  the  arts.  In  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  Edwin  M.  Blashfield,  it  will 
show  that  American  art  has  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  point  where  it  may 
take  its  place  by  the  side  of  all 
that  is  best  in  French  art.  It  will 
mean  that  American  art  has  ar¬ 
rived,  and  that,  instead  of  send¬ 
ing  pupils  abroad  to  get  funda¬ 
mentals  of  their  training,  they 
now  go  there  as  finished  artists, 
with  a  distinct  place  in  the  artis¬ 
tic  world  of  Paris. 

There  will  be  no  schools  of  in¬ 
struction  in  the  building,  for  it  is 
intended  to  serve  as  an  “inspira¬ 
tional  art  center,”  Mr.  Blashfield 
explained.  There  will  lie  no 
modeling,  no  painting  from 
models,  no  instructors  giving  les¬ 
sons.  Lectures  there  may  possibly 
be,  and  it  is  probable  that  stu¬ 
dents  may  live  there,  but  it  will 
serve  chiefly  as  a  meeting  place 
for  artists  and  art  lovers. 

“Fifty  years  ago  I  was  told 
not  to  learn  anything  in  this 
country,  for  what  I  did  would 
have  to  be  unlearned,”  said  Mr. 
Blashfield,  “and  that  was  true. 
But  now  instead  of  Americans 
having  to  go  abroad  to  get  their 
grammar  and  spelling  in  art  they 
may  get  it  here  in  art  schools 
that  are  the  equal  of  anything 
else  in  the  world.  So  there  is  no 
need  for  an  American  school  in 
Paris.  This  building  will  serve 
a  wider  purpose.  Just  what  will 
develop  from  it  we  do  not  yet 
know,  but  we  feel  that  it  means 
great  things  for  American  art.” 

Mr.  Blashfield  said  that  those 
who  were  raising  the  monev  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Hotel  de  Lau¬ 
sun  did  not  wish  to  be  known  at 
this  time,  but  that  he  felt  certain 
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that  the  money  would  be  forth¬ 
coming.  The  French  have  prove  1 
sympathetic  toward  the  plan  be 
said,  the  French  Government 
looks  upon  it  favorably. 

The  hotel  was  the  home  of  the 
Duke  de  Lausun,  who  married 
the  daughter  of  Philip  of  Orleans, 
brother  of  Louis  XIT.I.  ds  he  wav 
not  of  the  royal  family  there  were 
objections  to  the  match.  She 
finally  won  the  reluctant  consent 
of  Louis  XIV  to  the  marriage. 
Before  the  wedding  she  gave  large 
properties  to  the  Duke  de  Lausun. 
and  among  them  was  this  hotel 
on  the  Tie  St.  Louis,  one  of  the 
largest  residences  on  the  i-lanl . 
It  is  beautifully  decorated  and  is 
a  fine  example  of  French  archi¬ 
tecture.  Much  of  the  island, 
which  has  been  waste  space 
hitherto  was  built  over  by  Riche¬ 
lieu.  The  hotel  is  just  east  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Louis  en  lie.  It 
was  once  occupied  by  Theophile 
Gautier  and  Baudelaire. 

Albert  Eugene  Gallatin  Discusses 
the  Fine  and  Industrial 
Arts 

There  are  very  few  painters 
Avorthy  of  the  name  “artist.”  If 
there  are  ten  artists  in  this 
country  at  present,  and  six  men 
Avho  appreciate  them,  we  are  do¬ 
ing  very  well.  In  Turner’s  time 
there  was  only  one  man  win  ap¬ 
preciated  him,  and  that  was 
Ruskin.  There  Avas  only  one  man 
Avho  bought  Cezanne’s  work,  and 
Durand-Ruel  was  the  only  man 
who  appreciated  Manet  and  Re¬ 
noir  in  their  time.  All  three  of 
those  men  are  now  in  the  Louvre. 
Only  after  years  of  struggle  Avere 
the  Barbizon  men — Corot  and 


Millet  and  the  others — appreci¬ 
ated  at  all.  Rodin  wasn’t  rec¬ 
ognized  in  his  time.  As  late  as 
1900  the  French  Government 
Avould  not  allow  him  to  exhibit 
in  the  Salon.  His  friends  had  to 
set  up  a  pavillion  just  outside  to 
show  his  work. 

A  painter  has  to  be  dead  to  be 
appreciated  by  the  Louvre  or  the 
National  Gallery. 

It  is  right,  I  think,  because  if  a 
man  is  living  the  purchase  of  hie 
pictures  by  museums  is  a  matter 
of  politics  and  friendships  and 
personal  jealousies.  Whether  a 
man  is  a  genius  or  not  doesn’t 
enter  into  it.  The  French  system 
of  ha\dng  a  Luxembourg  and  a 
Lourve,  buying  good  contempo¬ 
rary  painting  for  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  and  leaving  it  to  posterity 
to  decide  whether  it  shall  go  to 
the  Louvre  or  not,  is  the  righ 
system.  I  think  that  is  shown 
by  the  collection  of  contemporary 
paintings  and  sculpture  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  which  is 
about  as  bad  a  collection  as  it  is 
possible  to  get  together  under  one 
roof.  The  curator  buys  very  Avell. 
If  it  Averen’t  for  the  committee, 
Avhich  is  made  up  of  professional 
painters,  who  have  to  pass  on  the 
paintings,  he  might  make  a  good 
collection.  The  buying  of  paint¬ 
ings  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
collectors  and  critics. 

There  is  more  being  done  for 
American  painters  today  than  at 
any  other  time.  The  women’s 
clubs  boom  them,  the  dealers 
push  their  works,  museums  buy 
them.  Our  exhibitions  are  free 
and  the  dealer  doesn’t  charge  the 
painter  who  exhibits,  as  they  do 
abroad.  He  takes  a  percentage 
on  sales,  that  is  all.  I  like  what 
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WHY  NOT? 

“Not  only  in  the  Opera  House, 
as  Wagner  succeeded  in  doing, 
but  in  the  Concert  Hall  as  well 
should  the  orchestra,  unlike  well- 
bred  children,  be  heard  and  not 
seen.  This  idea  is  not  new. 
Philip  Wolf  rum  in  Heidelberg  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago,  hid  himself 
and  his  players  behind  a  curtain. 
The  intention  was  admirable,  and 
artistic  the  effect.  But  the  public 
would  not  have  it  so.  In  the 
theatre  nothing  is  lost  by  sinking 
the  orchestra  into  a  pit ;  the  stage 
suffices  to  hold  the  listener’s  eyes 
and  to  prevent  his  thoughts  from 
straying.  In  the  concert  hall  it 
is  different.  A  great  many,  if  not 
most  members  of  the  audience 
would  little  know  what  to  do 
with  themselves  were  it  not  that 
they  could  watch  that  concourse 
of  sound-producing  men  and 
their  gesticulating  leader.  And 
what  a  funny  spectacle  they  real¬ 
ly  are :  the  fiddlers  sawing  the  air 
with  their  bows,  the  ’cellists’ 
fingers  crawling  or  madly  leaping 
up  and  down  the  strings,  and 
those  caryatic  wall-flowers  of  the 
orchestra  wrestling  with  their 
unwieldy  instruments,  the  double- 
basses.  So  much  for  the  strings. 
The  wind  section,  if  anything, 
offers  an  even  more  comical  as¬ 
pect.  Cheeks  are  bulging  every¬ 
where,  threatening  to  burst; 
trombones  display  the  genteel 
plumbing  of  their  expansile 
mechanism;  majestic  tubes  or 
shrill  piccolos  require  equally 
amusing  antics  to  coax  from  their 
cavernous  rumble  or  acidulous 
squeak.  Nor  would  much  be 
gained  if  all  players  could  be 
-chosen  for  their  personal  comeli- 
Coniinued  o(n  page  12 


Bernard  Shaw  says  about  paint¬ 
ings  .  .  .  there  ought  to  be 

a  law  in  the  statute  book  stating 
if  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the 
public  likes  a  picture  it  should 
be  burned. 

Democracy  and  art  are  op¬ 
posite  poles.  The  great  thing 
painters  and  sculptors  ought  to 
turn  to  is  industrial  art.  We 
have  no  designers  in  this  country. 
The  exhibition  of  native  furni¬ 
ture,  silver  and  fabric  at  the 
Museum  was  appalling.  There 
are  too  many  easel  pictures  being 
painted,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  an  artist  shouldn’t  do  some¬ 
thing  practical.  Why  should  an 
artist  paint  something  that  no¬ 
body  wants  and  then  blackguard 
the  public  for  not  buying  it? 

The  artist  coming  from  Europe 
immediately  perceives  the  ele¬ 
mentary  force  in  our  country, 
which  gives  him  enthusiasm  and 
expansion.  He  becomes  aware 
that  the  soil,  the  most  fertile  for 
the  continuity  of  art  is  here. 

— N.  Y.  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

For  Mathematicians 

It  requires  more  than  6,000,000 
tiny  dus  particles  to  cover  a  glass 
plate  one  inch  square,  according 
to  investigators  at  the  Structural 
Materials  Research  Laboratory  of 
the  Lewis  Institute  in  Chicago. 

Figure  out  the  number  of  par¬ 
ticles  on  'he  average  group  in 
Mr.  Major’s  studio! 

.V.  Jf,  J/. 

TT  *A*  X 

The  Fine  Arts  Department  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library  has  a 
collection  of  65,298  photographs 
of  works  of  art  and  9,135  lantern 
slides. 


*  *  * 
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Continued  from  page  1 1 

ness  and  grace.  A  band  of  Appol- 
los  and  Adonises  would  little 
help.  For  is  not  the  most  anom¬ 
alous  and  melancholy  sight  that 
of  an  orchestra  ‘manned7  solely 
by  representatives  of  the  fair 
sex  1  No,  not  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  is  the  orches¬ 
tra  an  ocular  delight.  Granted 
that  the  concert  audience  cannot 
live  by  sound  alone,  that  pro¬ 
gramme  books  are  a  disturbance 
and  a  nuisance ;  the  only  thing 
to  do,  then,  is  to  conceal  the 
players  and  conductor,  and  to 
woo  the  listener’s  attention  with  > 
‘moving  pictures’.  That  seems 
the  ideal  solution.  There  is  a 
wide,  an  immense  field  for  the 
ingenuity  of  our  film-producing 
wizards.  Here  are  real  problems 
for  them  to  tackle,  where  pagean¬ 
try  and  money  are  not  every¬ 
thing.  It  will  engage  the  poet, 
painter,  architect  and  actor,  all 
dreamers  of  supermundane  vi¬ 
sions.  Of  course,  it  will  prove 
more  difficult  to  ‘picture’  Beeth¬ 
oven’s  ‘Ninth’  than,  say,  De- 
bussey’s  ‘Iberia’  or  Strauss’s 
‘Don  Quixote’  which  are  in  them¬ 
selves  pictorial.  But  not  only  the 
‘programme-music’  of  the  orches¬ 
tra.  the  symphonies  of  Brahms, 
Franck  and  Sibelius  should  be 
capable  of  inspiring  movie- 
trained  Odilon,  Redons,  Beards¬ 
leys,  and  Craigs.  Ah,  for  the  day 
when  such  will  be  the  case,  and 
a  kind  but  opaque  veil  covers 
that  painfully  and  grotesquely 
laboring  crew,  the  orchestra  and 
its  master.” 

— Transcript. 

N.B.  Lost, “The  Queen  of  Sheba” 
If  found,  notify  Leon  Fowler. 


Statues  in  Boston 

Reviewed  by  Ann  Ide 

Somehow,  I  have  always  been 
in  the  usual  “American  rush” 
when  I  passed  the  Admiral  Dewey 
memorial  in  front  of  the  South 
Station,  but  one  day  I  decided  to 
stop  and  analyze,  if  possible,  the 
odd  motif  which  had  interested 
me  for  a  long  time.  After  some 
investigation  I  learned  that  the 
idea  originated  from  the  old  Ro¬ 
man  days  when  the  prows  of  the 
captured  triremes  were  salvaged 
and  fastened  up  in  the  public 
square,  as  a  memorial  to  Roman 
victories.  Here  on  this  monument, 
we  see  the  four  prows  sur¬ 
mounted,  in  this  case,  by  the 
eagle,  symbolical  of  America,  and 
indeed  an  appropriate  reminder 
of  the  hero  qf  Manila  Bay.  The 
fever  which  prompted  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  this,  led  to  a  real  explora¬ 
tion  jaunt  through  Boston,  a 
jaunt  which  had  some  interesting 
story  at  almost  every  turn.  As 
I  crossed  into  Federal  Street,  I 
chanced  to  look  back  at  the  great 
terminal  and  noticed  the  huge 

eagle  which  guards  its  entrance. 
This  eagle  is  a  massive  thing, 
carved  in  granite,  and  my  favor¬ 
ite  among  all  those  in  Boston.  By 
the  way,  try  to  count  them  some 
day — you  will  find  it  a  stupend¬ 
ous  task,  though  an  interesting 
one ; — The  birds  appear  in  such 
unexpected  places. 

When  I  reached  Postoffice 

Square,  I  paused  a  moment  to 
examine  the  Angell  Memorial, 

erected  in  honor  of  the  founder 
of  the  xTnimal  Rescue  League. 
While  admiring  the  eagle  of  ham¬ 
mered  copper  which  tops  this 

monument,  the  two  gigantic 
groups  on  the  top  of  the  post- 
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office  came  into  my  line  of  vision. 
They  were  strange  to  me.  With 
all  the  courage  of  a  Tartar,  I 
resolved  to  learn  their  signific¬ 
ance  and  also,  obtain  a  real 

close-up”  if  possible.  After 
nearly  succumbing  to  miles  of 
red  tape,  I  finally  gained  access 
to  the  Lord  and  Master  of  the 
Roof  and  Keys,  and  under  his 
guidance  I  reached^  the  statues 
themselves.  I  religiously  re¬ 
frained  from  attempting  the  latest 
dive  into  the  street  from  my 
dizzying  perch,  as  I  inspected  the 
huge  forms.  Each  group  aver¬ 
ages  seventeen  feet  in  height  and 
is  of  Vermont  marble,  a  chalky 
blue  color.  The  work  was  one  of 
Daniel  Chester  French’s  earliest 
achievements, — and  his  represen¬ 
tation  of  Labor,  supporting  Do¬ 
mestic  Life  and  the  Fine  Arts  in 
one  group,  and  Science  control¬ 
ling  Electricity  and  Steam  in  the 
other,  is  indeed  interesting.  Act¬ 
ing  against  the  desire  to  stay 
there  indefinitely  I  at  last  found 
my  way  to  solid  earth  again  and 
looked  around  for  other  points  of 
attack.  Have  you  ever  noticed 
the  odd  group  on  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Mutual  Life  Building?  Like 
a  small  child,  I  asked  a  million 
and  one  questions  before  I  found 
the  information  I  desired.  These 
three  statues,  representing  Pro¬ 
tection,  crowning  Commerce, 
while  shielding  Mechanism,  are 
cast  in  spelter,  a  zinc  preparation, 
and  although  poor  in  sculpture 
and  design  are  rather  clever. 

(The  old  custodian  confided  to 
me  that  when  he  was  a  lad,  he 
and  his  cronies  had  dubbed  the 
three  figures  Faith,  Hope  and 
Charity !) 

Further  along,  on  the  Cunard 


Building,  Neptune  and  his  sym¬ 
bols  reign  supreme.  Over  the  en¬ 
trance  is  an  amusing  arrange¬ 
ment  of  an  anchor  and  dolphins, 
real,  squirming  dolphins,  and  near 
the  roof  on  either  side  is  a  head 
of  the  old  sea-god  himself,  with  a 
suggestion  of  fish  entwined  in  his 
hair.  Most  of  the  buildings  in 
this  vicinity  bear  some  such  dee- 
oration,  for  evidently  the  fact 
they  are  so  near  the  ocean  de¬ 
mands  such  symbolism. 

As  I  meandered  up  State  Street, 
alert  for  something  of  interest, 
and  by  the  Old  State  House,  I 
thought  perhaps  its  curator  might 
have  some  story  to  pass  on.  He 
usually  does,  if  one  is  a  good 
listener,  and  has  plenty  of  time. 
Have  you  ever  heard  the  story 
connected  with  the  first  actual 
drawing  of  the  American  flag? 
It  seems  that  Copley,  the  painter, 
had  almost  completed  his  portrait 
of  Elkanah  Watson,  an  illustrious 
statesman,  when  the  King  granted 
peace  and  independence  to  the 
Colonies.  During  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  public  sentiment  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  Copley  sketched  in  a  flag 
on  the  rigging  of  the  ship  in  the 
background  of  Watson’s  portrait, 
and  crude  and  out  of  proportion 
as  it  was,  that  little  sketch  proved 
the  nucleus  of  the  beloved  Ameri¬ 
can  flag.  I  should  have  enjoyed 
hearing  more  from  the  old  gentle¬ 
man,  but  I  remembered  just  in 
time,  that  I  had  originally  set  out 
to  see  the  Boston  of  today,  not  of 
yesterday,  so  I  continued  on  my 
way  to  the  City  Hall.  Do  we  all 
know  the  statues  in  front  of  the 
Mayor’s  headquarters?  The  poor 
Benjamin  Franklin  has  been  a 
target  for  critics  ever  since  its 
Continued  o'\n  pa^e  14 
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erection.  Somehow  it  does  not 
seem  a  true  representation  of  the 
genial  statesman  who  so  charmed 
the  ladies  in  the  court  of  Louis 
of  France !  Incidentally  this  was 
the  first  bronze  statue  in  Boston 
to  be  placed  out-of-doors,  and  as 
it  is  now,  it  is  appropriately  op¬ 
posite  the  site  of  the  old  Latin 
School  where  the  great  philoso¬ 
pher  received  his  early  education. 
There  is  the  Josiah  Quincy  too, 
and  it  has  received  its  share  of 
criticism.  Indeed  it  has  often 
been  called  a  dancing  master 
swathed  in  horse-blankets,  a  ra¬ 
ther  inappropriate  title  for  the 
former  Mayor  of  Boston.  Then 
there  is  the  Samuel  Adams  statue 
in  Adams  Square,  by  Anne  Whit¬ 
ney.  To  me  it  gives  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  standing  firmly  on  its 
feet  and  possesses  an  air  of  rest- 
fulness,  well  appreciated  amid  its 
noisy  surroundings. 

Do  we  not  all  enjoy  the  Brewer 
fountain  on  the  Common?  (In¬ 
cidentally,  this  is  of  French  ori¬ 
gin,  with  its  dolphins  and  water- 
nymphs).  Sages  say  that  for  a 
long  time  water  only  gurgled  out 
at  rare  intervals — think  of  it ! 
What  is  a  fountain  without  water 
anyway?  Just  above  the  Frog 
Pond,  on  Flaggstaff  Hill,  is  the 
Army  and  Navy  Monument.  Into 
it  Milmore  seems  to  have  placed 
some  of  the  characteristic  na¬ 
tionality  which  we  see  in  all  his 
works.  At  present  the  monument 
is  guarded  by  two  relics  of  the 
last  war,  as  if  perhaps,  Science 
and  Art  had  come  together 
through  one  common  bond — War! 
I  think  though  that  we  miss  no 
reference  to  the  freed  slave  of 
Civil  War  days  in  this  memorial, 
for  was  that  not  the  ultimate 


end  of  the  war? 

And  so  one  might  look  on  and 
on  forever.  There  are  countless 
other  works  of  art  in  the  great 
world  around  the  Common.  Roam 
a  street  or  two  yourself  and  see 
if  you  cannot  discover  any ! 

•  •  * 

A  Pleasant  Smile 

A  little  sparkling  rivulet 
Such  a  tiny,  tiny  thing 
As  to  make  one  stop  to  find  it 
When  o’er  the  rocks  it  sings. 

It’s  tones  are  soft  and  mellow 
In  rippling  harmony  with  all 
The  things  that  live  beside  it 
From  early  Spring  to  Fall. 

In  Winter  though,  it’s  active 
Nor  can  “Jack  Frost”  succeed 
In  covering  it  with  ice 
To  satisfy  his  greed. 

This  wonder  of  the  earth 

That’s  bent  on  ceaseless  quests 
Is  just  a  very  pleasant  smile 
Now  could  you  e’er  have 
guessed  ? 

Freshman. 

Tv  ‘TV"  TT 

From  “Punch” 

Diner  (reading  his  bill  after 
summoning  the  proprietor) — “Do 
you  make  any  reduction  for  those 
in  the  same  line  of  business  ?  ’  ’ 
Restaurateur — ‘  ‘  Certainly.  Are 
you  a  restaurant  proprietor?” 
Diner“No;  I’m  a  robber.” 

*  *  # 

From  the  “Fliegende  Blaetter” 

“How  old  are  you,  miss?”  I 
have  seen  four  and  twenty  sum¬ 
mers.”  “And  how  many  years 

were  you  blind?” 
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Inspirational  Artist 

Some  years  ago  I  watched  a 
sign-painting  genius  while  he  put 
the  final  artistries  on  a  master¬ 
piece:  "Ladie’s  and  Gent’s  Rest¬ 
aurant.  ’  ’ 

*  'Pardon  my  inquisitiveness,  ’  ’ 
said  I,  but  why  do  you  put  the 
apostrophe  before  the  s?” 

"The  which  before  the  what?” 
he  questioned  courteously. 

"The  little  curlv-tailed  mark 
after  that  e  and  that  t.  Some 
call  it  an  apostrophe.” 

"Posserphe,  is  it?  Well,  young 
feller,  I  seen  and  I  make  that 
dingus  a  hundred  times,  and  I 
never  knew  that  it  had  a  name. 
Posserphe!  That’s  a  good  one; 
I’ll  have  to  spring  it  on  the  gang. 
Some  painters  always  paint  it 
after  the  s,  but  I  always  put  it 
before  the  s,  because  I  think  that 
it  looks  more  artistic  there. 
Otherwise  it  don’t  make  no  dif¬ 
ference  where  you  put  it.” 

— -De  Laval  Monthly. 


Would  Change  American  Flag  ! 

The  Art  Commission  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  calls  it  oo  long  to  be 
artistic. 

The  American  flag  is  too  long 
in  proportion  to  its  width  to  be 
artistic,  and  a  reduction  of  12.1 
per  cen  in  the  length  of  the 
present  standard  size  has  been  de¬ 
cided  by  the  Fine  Arts  Commis¬ 
sion. 

In  consultation  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  government  officials  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  standardization 
of  the  flag,  the  commission  de¬ 
cided  upon  a  ratio  of  1.67  to  1, 
instead  of  the  present  1.90  to  1. 


Continued  from  page  9 

You  pant.  And  pant.  And  pant. 
And  then  — it’s  time  to  eat. 

The  studio  of  my  other  friend 
is  as  business-like  as  an  overall 
factory.  There  is  a  huge,  shabby 
desk,  some  comfortable  old  chairs, 
bare  windows  open  to  the  sun  and 
air,  a  long  array  of  file  and  worn 
books. 

The  first  friend  doesn’t  work 
enough  to  keep  her  pet  canary 
bird  in  seed.  The  second  friend 
fairylands  from  words  and  moves 
the  souls  of  men  ten  thousand 
miles  away. 

That’s  life,  Pals.  It’s  never 
safe  to  judge  a  genius  by  his 
deckle  edge.  The  folks  who  real¬ 
ly  count,  who  set  the  records  and 
produce  the  goods,  have  seldom 
time  for  stage  effects.  They  park 
their  temperaments  outside  the 
door,  roll  up  their  shirt  sleeves 
and  sail  in.  The  greatest  busi¬ 
ness  men  do  not  announce  them¬ 
selves  with  hands,  nor  telephone 
a  dozen  times  before  they  settle 
down  to  sell  a  pound  of  beans. 
The  greatest  artists  do  not  waste 
good  time  in  trying  to  "co-ordin¬ 
ate  a  mood.”  They  work.  When¬ 
ever  you  see  floppy  ties  and  rol¬ 
ling  eyes,  or  temperamental  som¬ 
ersaults  or  studio  interiors  dolled 
up  like  auction  rooms,  look  out ! 
As  sure  as  shootin’,  someone  else 
has  paid  the  rent. 

—By  Elsie  Robinson, 

Boston  Traveler. 

REPORTS 

A — Angelic 
B — Beautiful 
C — Charity 
1) — Dense 
F— Fitful 

X — Cannot  Be  Expressed 

Elbow  Grease 
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mediately  followed  Jeremiah, 
Isiah  and  Haggai,  Malaclii,  Ezek¬ 
iel  and  the  whole  train.  Before 
the  last  few  were  finished,  how¬ 
ever,  Corsi ’s  appointment  with 
Abbey,  to  whom  Sargent  had 
recommended  him,  fell  dne,  and 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  leave 
London  for  Gloucestershire,  where 
Abbey  was  planning  to  nse  him 
for  his  Holy  Grail  series.  This 
left  Sargent  in  a  bad  hole,  since 
the  prophets  were  not  quite  fin¬ 
ished,  and  he  had  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  having  Corsi  buy  his 
paints  and  clean  his  brushes  as 
well  as  to  having  him  pose  exact¬ 
ly  to  his  liking.  Corsi  found  him 
another  man,  however,  and  started 
for  Gloucestershire.  This  fellow 
and  himself,  according  to  Corsi, 
are  the  only  two  models  Mr.  Sar¬ 
gent  has  ever  used  since  his 
student  days. 

For  fourteen  weeks  from  this 
time,  Corsi  posed  every  day  for 
Abbey,  and  fifty-eight  figures  in 

the  Holv  Grail  series  are  the  re- 

«/ 

suit  of  this  sojourn. 

Mr.  Abbey  is  known  as  a  very 
difficult  man  for  models  to  please, 
ana  it  was  with  much  trepida¬ 
tion  that  Corsi  entered  upon  his 
first  three  months’  engagement 
with  him.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  week,  however,  he  decided 
that  three  months  was  far  too 
short  a  sojourn  with  such  a  de¬ 
lightful  family,  and  felt  that  he 
would  gladly  sign  a  contract  to 
remain  the  rest  of  his  life! 

After  posing  for  the  Holy  Grail, 
lie  posed  for  the  Shakespeare  il¬ 
lustrations.  He  was  also  model 
for  all  the  male  figures  in  the 
Penance  of  Eleanor,  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  the  great  picture  on 


which  Abbey  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Koyal  Academy. 

A  little  later  in  the  year 
1901,  Corsi  came  to  America. 

Boston,  with  its  usual  fund  of 
enthusiasm,  fell  upon  Corsi  as  he 
was  passing  through  and  thrust 
upon  him  the  honors  of  the  paint¬ 
ed  prophets,  which  they  prover¬ 
bially  lacked  in  their  own  land. 
The  students  and  aspiring  artists 
of  Boston  all  dreamed  of  rival¬ 
ling  Abbey  on  his  own  ground, 
with  this  his  very  model  as  an 
inspiration ! 

Corsi’s  devotion  to  his  work  is 
akin  to  the  artist’s  passion  for 
his  vision,  and  his  ambition  for 
perfection  is  nothing  short  of 
genius.  The  figures  he  poses  for 
he  impersonates,  the  atmosphere 
he  must  lend  he  creates,  and  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  his  cosmopolitan 
resourcefulness  could  compass 
such  a  gamut  of  roles  as  he  boasts. 
For  the  moment,  he  is  en  rapport 
with  the  artist  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  figure  on  the  canvas 
grows  all  unconsciously  into  a 
more  vital  being  than  the  artist 
had  himself  conceived.  So  con¬ 
tagious  is  his  inspiration  that 
the  great  Burne-Jones  used  to  let 
him  take  his  own  poses  in  many 
cases. 

Ambition  and  enterprise  also 
serve  him  well.  His  dramatic  It¬ 
alian  temperament,  tutored  by  a 
short  experience  on  the  stage,  is 
an  important  key  to  his  genius  as 
a  poseur.  Ordinarily,  a  model  is 
but  transient  in  the  profession. 

It  is  too  difficult  and  wearing  an 
occupation  to  long  hold  the  casual 
breadearner.  Usually,  posing  is 
looked  upon  as  merely  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  physical  endurance  and 
perfect  health,  somewhat  of  the 
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same  order  as  prize-fighting.  Not 
so  with  Corsi,  although  he  is 
unique  among  models  for  the 
length  of  time  he  can  stand  per¬ 
fectly  motionless  without  becom¬ 
ing  listless ;  but  this  is  but  a  part 
of  his  art  to  him. 

He  has  become  very  experienced 
in  arranging  his  own  draperies. 
This,  he  says,  is  a  simple  matter, 
but  that  unmastered,  it  is  a  great 
obstacle  in  the  progress  of  the 
average  model.  Draperies  will 
not  fall  of  themselves  into  grace¬ 
ful  lines  nor- follow  an  artist’s 
will,  but  must  be  manipulated  by 
the  figure  wearing  them. 

Dodge  has  used  him  for  in¬ 
terior  mural  decorations  and 
Martigny  for  his  massive  statues. 
The  McKinley  memorial  windows 
for  the  Canton  Church  show  the 
sun  shining  through  him  four 
times.  Corsi  is  shown  as  an  In¬ 
dian,  as  a  Florentine  troubadour, 
as  the  dying  Christ,  as  Mephis- 
topheles,  as  a  Greek  god,  as  a 
praying  monk,  and  yet  his  ver¬ 
satility  is  not  half  stated. 

He  was  the  model  for  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton’s  Hercules 
Struggling  with  Death,  for  Alma- 
Tadema’s  Readings  from  Homer, 
and  Holman  Hunt,  Gerome, 
Bougereau,  Charles  Dana  Gibson, 
Howard  Pyle,  Luis  Mora,  Louis 
Loeb,  Howard  Chandler  Christy, 
Childe  Hassam,  Edwin  Blashfield 
and  Kenyon  Cox  have  used  him 
again  and  again.  Advertisements 
are  not  beneath  him,  nor  stained- 
glass  windows  beyond  his  range. 

The  collection  of  costumes  with 
which  lie  adorns  his  walls,  when 
not  his  person,  is  the  most  valu¬ 
able  in  the  world.  The  armor  of 
Sir  Galahad  reflects  the  light 
from  his  fireplace,  the  rosary  of 


Richelieu  hangs  above  his  mantel ; 
a  note  of  congratulation  from 
Queen  Victoria  is  side  by  side  with 
a  telegram  from  John  Sargent,  a 
memorandum  of  his  first  engage- 
with  Holman  Hunt  tops  a  letter 
of  recommendation  from  Watts 
stating  that  he  is  an  inspiration 
and  a  perfect  model. 

Mr.  Corsi  has  done  much  to¬ 
ward  raising  the  status  of  the 
model’s  profession.  He  takes  the 
stand  that  work  so  difficult,  so 
trying  and  withal  so  dispens¬ 
able  to  the  progress  of  art  should 
receive  more  recognition  from  the 
public  at  large. 

‘People  look  at  a  picture,’  he 
says,  ‘they  speak  of  the  color,  of 
th  e  wonderful  work,  the  genius 
of  the  artist,  and  they  would  even 
praise  the  man  who  made  the 
canvas  on  which  it  is  painted  be¬ 
fore  they  mention  the  poor  model 
who  had  suffered  so  much  for  its 
creation.  ’ 

Other  models  also  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  feel  the  dignity  of  their 
work,  and  doubtless  the  time  is 
coming  when  this  side  of  creative 
art  will  stand  for  a  much  finer 
thing  than  it  does  at  present.” 

#  #  * 

On  Tuesday,  May  15th,  the 
Student  Association  election  was 
held  in  the  lower  hall.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  candidates  are : — 

President,  Celia  Hawley 

Vice-President,  Alice  Davies. 

Secretary,  Elmer  Hall. 

Treasurer,  Harold  Lindergreen. 

May  we  expect  great  things  of 
this  new  corps  of  officers,  and 
may  they  carry  on  the  wonderful 
work  accomplished  this  year. 
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Ask  Us,  We  Know’’ . 

They  Satisfy” . 

Where  U  Bot  the  Lunch” . 

The  Old  School  with  the  Young  Spirit” 

57  Varieties . 

Done  While  You  Wait” . 

Good  for  Growing  Girls  and  Boys”.  .  .  . 

The  Live  Class” . 

Quantity  First” . 

For  the  People  who  Think” . 

Eventually,  Why  Not  Now?” . 

There’s  a  Reason” . 


. Seniors 

. A’s 

M.  N.  A.  S.  Lunch  Room 

.  . . M.  N.  A.  S. 

. Excuses 

. Home  Drawings 

. Perspective  Theory 


Intersections  and  Shadows 

. Certificate  Drawings 

. Class  “Cuts” 


HAVE  YOU  READ  THE  LATEST  FICTION  ? 


Henry  Wilson . 

L.  Faunce . 

Betz . . . 

Helen  Carlson . 

Mary  Connolly . 

Evelyn  Wood . 

K.  Magnussan . 

Marcia  &  Walter . 

Mr.  Wilder . . . 

Ruth  Batchelder . 

Adelaide  Redmond . 

The  Rest  of  Us . 

“  Why  I  Gave  Up  Dancing” . 

“Why  I  Believe  in  Exercise” . 

“How  to  Become  an  Artist” . 

“Why  I  Use  Curling  Irons” . 

“Why  I  Renounced  Cutting  Classes” 
“How  to  Increase  Your  Height”.... 


. “Corporal  Cameron” 

“The  Hand-Made  Gentlemen” 

. “A  Friend  of  Caesar” 

. .  .“The  Blonde  Lady” 

. “The  Daredevil” 

. “Big  Timber” 

. “When  a  Man’s  a  Man” 

. “The  Betrothed” 

. “Our  Mutual  Friend” 

. “Sesame  and  Lillies” 

. “Vanity  Fair” 

.  .  .  .“Mother  Cary’s  Chickens” 

. M.  L.  Black 

. . . Evelyn  Ross 

. Ruth  Williams 

.  . . Hedges 

. Charlotte  Botham 

. Hannah  Segel 
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Elbow  Grease 

Every  modern  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  nowadays  teems  with  al¬ 
luring  advertisements  of  so-called 
labor-saving  devices  and  our  eyes 
and  minds  are  caught  with  the 
enticing  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  their  use.  Now  some  of 
these  are  real  labor  savers,  as 
their  names  imply  and  are  much 
to  be  prized. 

Others,  however,  are  simply  ex¬ 
cuses  for  laziness — an  attempt  to 
substitute  something  or  other  that 
is  quite  inferior  for  the  good,  old- 
fashioned  article  known  as  Elbow 
Grease. 

Nothing  makes  windows  shine 
or  china  glisten  or  silver  sparkle 
like  the  generous  application  of 
Elbow  Grease.  Nothing  gets  the 
dust  of  ages  out  of  the  corners  of 
a  house  or  the  sticky  film  of  du  t 
off  the  tops  of  tables  like  this 
same  faithful  old  standby. 

It’s  one  of  the  most  reliable 
articles  we  have,  and  the  best  of 
it  is  we  never  can  run  out  of  our 
supply  and  have  to  make  a  trip 
to  the  corner  store  to  refill  it. 

Also,  amazing  as  it  may  seem, 
this  same  Elbow  Grease  may  even 
be  applied  to  one's  mental  life 
and  needs.  There  may  be  a  little 
different  method  of  application, 
but  the  fact  remains  the  same. 
For  deny  it  as  you  will,  Elbow 
Grease  is  just  another  name  for 
plain,  hard,  downright  plugging 
away. 

It’s  just  another  way  of  saying 
that  there  is  no  royal  road  to 
learning  or  to  success,  and  that 
the  art  of  getting  ahead  is  made 
up  of  three-fourths  Perspiration 
and  one-fourth  Inspiration. 

Slipshod  methods  or  careless 
indifference  get  us  nowhere, 

Continued  cl n  page  22 
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illustrations,  its  development 
from  the  time  the  order  is  given 
by  the  client,  until  the  window  is 
completed. 

In  the  first  place  the  design  is 
drawn  to  scale  and  rendered  in 
water  color,  the  idea  being  to 
give  as  true  and  complete  an 
impression  as  possible  of  the 
actual  appearance  of  the  window 
when  finished  and  set  in  its  final 
position. 

The  design  having  been  drawn 
and  approved  by  the  client  and 
the  architect,  the  cartoon  is  next 
made.  This  is  drawn  to  he  actual 
size  of  the  window  opening  and 
the  leads,  bars,  and  all  details  of 
the  finished  window  are  carefully 
planned. 

From  the  cartoon,  these  lead 
lines  and  bars  are  reproduced  in  a 
tracing  called  the  “cut-line”  or 
working  drawing.  Next  the  cut¬ 
line  is  laid  on  the  pattern  paper 
with  a  sheet  of  carbon  paper  be¬ 
tween.  Then  by  going  over  each 
line  with  a  hard  pencil  or  stylus, 
an  exact  duplicate  of  the  cut-line 
drawing  is  transferred  to  the 
pattern  paper,  and  the  pa  te  n 
drawing  is  cut  into  separate  pat¬ 
terns  by  the  aid  of  a  double- 
bladed  knife  which  takes  an  an 
allowance  for  the  “heart”  of  the 
lead,  as  that  portion  of  the  lead  is 
called  which  lies  between  the 
“shape”  of  glass. 

The  visitor  often  wonders  hew 
it  is  possible  to  keep  track  of  all 
the  pieces  of  glass,  since  in  a  large 
window  there  are  hundreds,  or 
perhaps  thousands  of  separate 
pieces.  This  is  accomplished  by 
numbering  he  patterns  and  the 
cut-line  drawing  correspondingly 
so  that  in  this  way  the  “picture 
Continued  on  page  20 
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puzzle”  is  amazingly  simplified. 

The  next  step  in  the  process  is 
selecting  the  glass,  or,  as  it  is 
technically  termed,  1  ‘  coloring  ’  ’ 
the  window.  With  the  original 
design  as  a  guide,  ruby,  blue, 
green,  gold,  violet,  and  white 
glass  of  varying  tones  of  intens¬ 
ity  and  value  are  selected  and 
cut  to  the  shapes  of  the  pat¬ 
terns  with  a  diamond  or  a  steel 
wheel. 

Each  piece  of  glass  is  now 
placed  on  the  cartoon  and  the 
detail  is  traced  upon  the  glass 
with  an  opaque,  verifiable  pig¬ 
ment.  This  pigment  is  composed 
of  peroxides  of  iron  and  manga¬ 
nese  ground  up  with  powdered 
flint  glass  or  an  equivalent  sili¬ 
cate,  and  mixed  with  varnish  or 
fatty  turpentine  to  cause  it  to 
adhere. 

The  “shape's”  or  pieces  of  glass, 
are  now  assembled  on  a  large 
plate  glass  easel  beneath  which 
lies  the  cut-line  to  serve  as  a 
guide;  to  this  plate  they  arc 
fastened  by  dropping  a  mixture 
of  melted  wax  and  resin  at  the 
corners  of  each  separate  piece. 
This  process  is  called  “waxing 
up.”  The  easel  is  now  placed 
upright  in  a  location  where  direct 
daylight  will  shine  through,  so 
that  at  last  we  had  the  first  view 
of  our  colored,  mosaic  window. 
Obviously  the  light  will  shine 
through  the  cracks  left  between 
the  separate  pieces  of  glass,  giv¬ 
ing  a  false  idea  of  value ;  for  this 
reason  the  next  step  consists  of 
painting  out  these  white  lines  on 
the  back  of  the  plate  glass  with 
an  opaque  paint,  a  mixture  of  oil 
and  lamp  black.  For  the  time 
being  these  lines  take  the  place 
of  the  leads  that  will  appear  in 
the  finished  window. 


Now  the  supplementary  paint¬ 
ing  begins.  Each  piece  of  glass 
is  covered  with  a  thin  film  or 
“matt”  of  opaque  pigment — 
the  same  kind  of  verifiable  pig¬ 
ment  that  was  used  for  trac¬ 
ing  the  outlines  of  the  details,  but 
now  the  adhesive  medium  is  gum 
arabic  instead  of  varnish,  and  the 
the  paint  is  thinned  with  water. 
When  dry,  this  “matt”  is  rubbed 
with  the  finger  or  scrubbed  with 
stiff  bristle  brushes  until  most  of 
the  pigment  is  removed,  leaving 
just  enough  to  give  a  more  effec¬ 
tive  texture  to  the  glass,  mellow¬ 
ing  the  color  without  sacrificing 
any  of  its  intrinsic  beauty  and 
brilliancy. 

This  process  of  painting  com¬ 
pleted,  the  easel  is  laid  flat  on  a 
bench  and  the  pieces  of  glass  are 
“chipped  off,”  that  is,  loosened 
from  the  plate.  They  are  now 
put  in  the  kiln  or  furnace  and  the 
heat  gradually  raised  until  the 
glass  attains  a  cherry  red.  The 
surface  is  now  in  a  molten  state 
with  the  pigment  that  was  paint¬ 
ed  on  becoming  fused  into  the 
very  glass  itself.  The  heat  is 
then  gradually  reduced  until  the 
glass  is  cool  enough  to  be  safely 
removed.  Once  mere  the  pieces 
are  assembled  on  the  plate  glass 
easel  and  waved  up,  and  the  win¬ 
dow  is  again  placed  against  the 
light.  It  will  now  be  found,  ai 
had  been  expected,  that  the  opac¬ 
ity  of  the  film  of  pigment  has 
been  reduced  about  fifty  per  cent 
by  the  firing.  In  some  cases  the 
paint  has  been  reduced  still  fur¬ 
ther  or  may  even  have  burned 
away  entirely.  These  will  need 
retouching  and  are  put  through 
the  kiln  a  second  time.  When 
this  is  done  the  glass  is  ready  for 

Continued  on  page  22 
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CoTtUrtued  from  page  20 
the  glazier. 

All  the  pieces  are  now  as¬ 
sembled  on  the  cut-line  drawing 
?md  the  process  known  as  “lead¬ 
ing-up”  begins.  Two  laths  are 
nailed  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  on  the  bench  and  two 
wide  leads,  called  binding  leads, 
are  laid  along  side  of  them.  The 
piece  of  glass  belonging  in  the 
corner  at  the  glazier’s  left  hand 
is  inserted  in  the  binding  leads 
and  another  lead  fited  to  its  free 
side.  The  next  piece  of  glass  fits 
into  this,  and  so  on  until  the 
whole  panel  is  complete — a  mosaic 
of  pieces  of  glass  separated  and 
yet  held  together  by  leads.  The 
leads  are  soldered  at  the  joints, 
‘hen  the  panel  is  turned  over  and 
the  soldering  completed  on  the 
reverse  side. 

Now  the  window  is  ready  for 
the  final  process,  cementing.  A 
water-proof  cement,  composed  of 
whiting,  Portland  cement,  boiled 
linseed  oil,  turpentine,  lamp 
black,  and  Japan  dryer,  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  each  side  of  the  panel  of 
leaded  glass  and  thoroughly 
worked  under  the  leads.  This 
process  finished  and  the  cement 
given  due  time  o  harden,  the  win¬ 
dow  is  ready  to  be  set  in  place 
for  a  final  inspection  before 
being  boxed  and  shipped  to  the 
building  where  it  is  to  be  in¬ 
stalled. 

This,  then,  is  a  mere  outline  of 
the  processes  employed  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  window. 

& *  * 

If  a  tnan  love  labor  of  any 
trade  apart  from  any  question  of 
success  or  fame,  the  Gods  have 
called  him. 

— Stevenson. 
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whether  we  are  ironing  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  or  peeling  potatoes  for 
supper  or  learning  a  history 
lesson. 

Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all 
is  worth  doing  well,  and  Elbow 
Grease,  judiciously  used  is  the 
only  short  cut  that  I  ever  heard 
of  that’s  always  reliable  and 
alwavs  works. 

Why  don’t  you  try  it? 

— Firelight. 

*  *  * 

“He  who  helps  a  child  helps 
humanity  with  a  distinctness,  with 
an  immediateness,  which  no  other 
help  given  to  hupian  creatures 
in  any  other  stage  of  their  human 
life  can  possibly  give  again.” 

—Phillips  Brooks. 
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